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More  news  of  big  crops  and  food  bargains  today.     The  sweetpotato  crop 
will  be  more  than  a  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year,  and  5  million  bushels 
more  than  the  average  crop  of  the  5  preceding  years.     In  the  South  everybody 
eats  sweetpotatoes ,  so        most  of  this  crop  will  appear  on  southern  tables. 

But  many  people  in  the  North  —  many  more  than  formerly  —  are  learning  how  good 
sweetpotatoes  are,  and  are  either  growing  more  on  their  own  farms  or  buying  more 
in  the  city  markets.     Car  loads,  boat  loads,  and  truck  loads  of  sweetpotatoes 
are  going  to  market  these  days  from  the  sweetpotato  country. 

The  sweetpotato  country  includes  21  States,  but  only  5  °f  them  are  in  the 
North.     These  5  are  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.     The  rest 
are  in  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States,  all  the  way  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     The  sweetpotato  grows  best  where  summers  are  long  and 
warm.    Originally,  it  was  a  tropical  plant.    And  oddly  enough,   it  belongs  to  the 
niorning- glory  family. 

Columbus  discovered  the  sweetpotato,  along  with  America.     In  fact,  this 
is  the  original  potato  —  batatas,  the  Indians  called  it.     Botanically,  it  is 
not  at  all  related  to  the  white  potato. 

The  early  voyageurs  carried  the  sweetpotato  about.     It  reached  Virginia 
almost  as  soon  as  Jamestown  was  settled.     Some  varieties  are  now  adapted  to 
climates  farther  north  —  the  dry-fleshed  Jersey  type  mostly.     But  the  typical 
sweetpotatoes  of  the  South  are  the  moist-fleshed  varieties,  such  as  the  Porto 
Hico,  Nancy  Hall,  Dooley,  Pumpkin  "Yam",  and  Southern  Queen. 

Tastes  differ  as  to  whether  the  northern  dry-flesh,  or  southern  moist 
sweetDOtatoes  is  best  for  table  use.     The  dry- flesh  type  fin^s  its  market  mainly 
in  the  North,  but  northern  markets  are  buying  more  of  the  moist  type  than  they 
aid  a  few  years  ago.     "Yam"  is  the  southern  word  for  any  moist  sweetpotato,  but 
the  botanists  say  the  true  yam  is  quite  a  different  species  that  belongs  more 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Tropics  generally. 

If  you  compare  the  sweetpotato  with  the  white  potato,  you'll  notice  that 
xt  is  alike  in  some  ways  and  very  different  in  others.     Both  are  so  rich  in 
starch,  and  so  bulky  that  they  can  practically  substitute  for  each  other  so  far 
as  calories  are  concerned.     Since  both  are  starchy  foods,  you  don't  serve  them 
at  the  same  meal.     But  the  sweetpotato  is  richer  in  vitamins.     It  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A,  and  a  good  source  of  both  vitamins  3  and  C.     The  white 
potato  beats  it  in  iron  content,  and  white  potatoes  contain  enough  vitamin  C  to 
-ount  also,  because  of  the  quantities  of  them  most  people  eat. 
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The  sweetnotato  you  can  use  in  many  very  different  dishes.     It  is  not 
only  good  "baked,  steamed,  "boiled,  fried  and  mashed,  but  because  of  its  sweet 
flavor  it  is  also  good  candied,  baked  with  apples,  baked  with  sliced  pineapple, 
and  sometimes  with  carrots.     Did  you  ever  try  mashed  sweetpotato,  browned  in  a 
taking  dish  with  bits  of  crisp  salt  pork  or  bacon  all  mixed  through  it?  Did 
you  ever  try  mashed  sweetpotato  whipped  into  a  souffle  and  topped  with  marsh- 
mallows?    Finally,  did  you  ever  eat  sweetpotato  pie? 

Well,  there  are  a  f ew  of  the  good  ways  to  use  the  sweetpotato  crop  this 

fall. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  sweetpotato  dishes  is  candied  sweetpotatoes 
I  think  you'll  be  interested  in  a  recipe  for  candied  sweetpotatoes  that     ;n  s 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington.     It  calls  for  a  cup  of  corn 
sirup  to  boil  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  h  tablespoons  of 
butter.    Boil  this  mixture  until  it  is  fairly  thick.     Then  pour  it  over  sliced, 
partly  cooked  sweetpotatoes  in  a  baking  dish.    And  bake  together  slowly  for  an 
hour  or  more. 


I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  sweetpotatoes  make  good  company  for  almost 
any  meat.     Ham  and  sweetpotatoes  is  a  good  old  southern  combination.     Here's  the 
way  some  southern  cooks  make  this  dish.     Slice  the  potatoes  raw  and  lay  them 
over  a  slice  of  ham  in  a  covered  baking  dish.     Add  sugar  and  ham  drippings  and 
a  little  hot  water.     Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  ham  is  tender. 
Baste  occasionally  with  the  gravy.     Toward  the  last,  remove  the  lid  and  let  the 
top  brown. 

Sliced  raw  sweetpotatoes  you  can  also  bake  in  a  roasting  pan  with  spare- 
ribs  or  a  roast  of  meat. 

So  much  for  ways  to  use  sweetpotatoes.     Now  about  keeping  them  until  you 
get  ready  to  use  them.     Sweetpotatoes  are  not  as  easy  to  keep  as  white  potatoes 
unless  they  have  very  careful  handling  from  the  field  to  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
unless  they  have  the  right  storage  temoerature.     Cuts  and  bruises  soon  cause 
decay.    Sweetpotatoes  can't  stand  dropping,  jarring,  and  so  on.     Even  small 
cruises  and  wounds  will  let  decay  set  in.     Then,  sweetpotatoes  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  cold.     They  can't  stand  any  freezing,  and  even  suffer  from  temperatures 
quite  a  little  above  freezing. 

As  soon  as  sweetpotatoes  come  in  from  the  field,  the  experts  advise 
storing  them  for  10  days  in  a  warm  -olace  —  that  is,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
3C  to  85  degrees  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  This  is  to  "cure"  them  —  to  heal 
all  possible  wounds  and  give  a  protective  covering.  After  the  curing  period, 
store  the  potatoes  at  a  temperature  around  55  degrees.  The  more  constant  the 
temperature,  the  better  they'll  keep.  So,  keep  your  white  potatoes  in  a  cool 
cellar  but  put  your  sweetpotatoes  near  the  furnace  or  in  a  storage  room  where 
the  thermometer  doesn't  fall  below  50  degrees. 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying  by  grade,  you  may  like  to  know  that  nowa- 
days sweetpotatoes  are  generally  graded  for  the  wholesale  market.     If  your  dealer 
has  some  labeled  "U.S.No.l",  you  can  expect  them  to  be  firm,  well-shaped,  from 
3  to  10  inches  long,  and  from  1  and  three-fourths  to  3  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter.    You  can  also  expect  them  to  be  free  of  black  rot,  decay,  or  freezing 
■|nJury,  and  free  of  damage  by  dirt,  rootlets,  bruises,  cuts,  scars,  growth-cracks 
disease,  insects  and  mechanical  means.     That  list  of  specifications  sounds  to  me 
as  if  "U.S.No.l"  sweetpotatoes  were  about  as  perfect  as  they  come. 


